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ABSTRACT 

' This paper describes an ,on*going study in which 

clinical 'research techniques, are^ used to eraiii^ne children's social 
cognition and its de velopient.' The study focuses on the relation 
between subjects' verbally expressed reasoning about social issuers in 
two situations: during |.iiterview sessions and in natural life 
settings. Subjects for the study are 7- and 15*year-old children 
enrolled -in an educational and/ psychological treatment prog^raa for 
learning and eaotionally disabled children. One aspect of the 
research involves the identification and styjuctrtfring of Situations in 
which interpersonal reasoning can, be^studied. Another aspect involves 
the deyelopient of charts which' identify developiental stages in • 
reasoning about specific interpeDScnal issues. Final analyses are 
expected to provide data -on developmental aspects of Interpersonal 
reasoning, on longitudinal stability or changes in the reasoning of 
individuals and groups,, on $itruationa^l and personalitf factors which 
influence reasoning levels, ?ind on the differences in reasoning 
l^vej:s during interview sessions as opposed to real life situations. 
Exaiples pf preliminary findings in these areas are reported.' Tables 
are included which present definitions of the interpersonal issues 
studied (e.g.^ self -reflectioil, jealousy, .decision- laJciilg) and 
outline the i^equence of. stages identified for interpersofaal and 
impersonal (Piagetian physical-cognitive) . dLevlopment. (Bb) 
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'Introducti on: The Formative Research - ContPxt. • . 

The term "clinical approach" or "clinical research" h?is 'several 
meanings;- Psychiatricany, it-can refer to' the descriptive study *of 

■ pathological or maladaptive behaviors or functioning.. Methodically, it can 
refer to a flexible and relatively open-ended interview method of inquiry, 
or a case-study or field study approach to data collection. With a clinical 
research design, the investigator usually gathers a relatively greater*^rc^ge 
of information on a more numerically limited sample than' that used in 
experimental child psychology research. Often a. characteristic of the 

. clinical approach is the use of naturalistic settings as laboratories for 
observing human behavior. 

Researchers- in developmental psychology studying the social and 

^. r"-"- V" v-.ic. x;iii.u iiavc'/a luiiy-b i-cinai ng traaition ol using 

clinical -comparative approaches.' Hein2.^'erner, for example,^^ has d^on-' • 
strated how the study of pathological processes in individuals can give 
fresh illumination;.and insight to our understa'nding of developmental pnnci- 
Ples. Often, however, clinical studies' do not demonstrate the rigor " f 
associated with experimental, research in chilcj psychc^logy Although more 
formal, experimental designs, which eliminate extraneous variables, allow 
. for greater com,parability among subjects on the functions or processes under 
. investigation, the limits of .the experimental context 'restrict the extent 
to-whic1ione can ^confidently generalize findings to the infVnitel^ore • 
vjyaried life settings in-which people operate. 

Recent methoddlogical distinctions used In evaluation research m.ay 

■ be. helpful in .think inrtsbout the integration of clinical and developmental 



approaches, iuimiative evaluation (or research) usually refers to the. 
objective evaluation of .educational^ or other .systematic interWionVo-' 
grams. Formative evaluation (or research), on the other hand, is the 
;planned development and application of research methods for "work in - 
process" evaluation in ongoing interventions or settings. ^'^^ 

} ^The formaiive/sDmmative distinction provides a useful node! for 
distinguishing between exploratory and hypothesis-testing research. 
Clinical njethods and naturalistic research settings lend themselves to 
formative research ^del s: " Their aim is to generate hypotheses by 
observing- patterns of behavior, rather th|'n to validate patterns by testing 
hypotheses. P^aget's early observations oV his ovjn chiltlren in his home 
^provide an example and a role-model from developmental psychology tb' demon- 
strate hew intensive cl inical . observations can be the descriptive starting 
point lor ytiiier'dting potentially testable hypotheses about universa? 
patterns of, development.^^ / 

In this paper we shall describe a "formative" research effort which 
uses observational methods in a clinical intervention setting (in the 
psychiatric sense) to look at several concerns for investigators studying 
social cognition and its development. - These concerns include the relation 
between reasoning .in response to interview questions and reasoning in ' ' 
response to naturally occurring interpersonal situations," the relation 
bfrtv/een how one reasons abput interpersonal relations and how one behaves - 
■in- interpersonal situatibns, and what l/inds of experiences facilitate more 
mature reasoning and prosocial be.havior. The reliation between verbally 
expressed reasoning unde^^ypothet'ical interview cSiditibns and verbally 
expressed reasoning used in natura) life settings will'be the central focus 
of this paperl / • ; 



/ 



Ve wicl^l begin by briefly reviewing .descriptive research on the 
development of social, moral, afid interpersonal concepts'"^ 5nd point^to 
some concerns which' this approach raises. We will then discuss a structured 
social educational intervention and research program now taking place jn 
a psychiatric setting (The Judge 'Baker Guidance Cent|rK Such a setting ' 
poses inherent ethical and practical barriers to "summative," hypothesis 
testing res^rch, but may be a parti cylarly fertile a'nd appropriate* ' 
"formative"; research laboratory for' the. study of issues- of both) theoretical • 
and methodological concern , in developmenta-1 psychology. Finally^ we will 
present some qarly and ^tentative findings of this project and make sug- 
gestions for the extension of this inodel beyond psychiatric populations to 
normative populations. . . • * . - , 



During recent years Interest in the developnent of social-cognitive 

processes, abilities, a'nd conceptions^^ has been increasing as has int^^i 

. . f 
in the possibi.lity of intervening with children and adolescents to proniotff 

'the development of social awareness, ^'^^'^^ A small group of investigators 

influenced by Kohlberg's seminal work^ have attempted to define and describe 

qualitatively distinct levels or stages in the development of conceptions 

of spcial QxperiencB across, a range of categories. ^^'^^'^'^'^'^ Although 

thes'e investigators l^ave sometimes differed among themselves as to how to 

divide domains of.social experience, or how to^fine the functions and 

limitations of stage analyses, they have, neybrjtheless, identified and 

charted a wide area of the geographic map of developing socio-moral and 

interpersonal conceptions. ■ ^ , - . 

.1 . . ' - 



»Cfjtios of\the methods used in social cognitive-developmental ^ . 
re,search have expressed an appropriate concern about whether people (both 
childreh and adults) do' really reason at one level across various situa- 
tions, experiences, and interactions. They question whether the level of 

d corresponds 

to wiejevei or fynct>«>ning that the individual uses across natutsri situations 
Thjs concern has beenJ reisnforced by the seemin'g reluctance of mo^t cognitive 

developmental ists to 'go. beyond verbal/clinical ii>t£rviews to other means of 

' ^ 10^ 
data collection, assessment, or diagnos-is. (Kuhn expresses a similar 

concern about research in physical cognition.) Although our work began 

with the cqnstruction *of a developmental system of^levels of interpersonal 

conceptions using a ^efleitive interview approach, we have found it useful 

to on bevond the interview procedure to examine concents as thev are aojDlied 

In real' life circumstances, 

«. ' 

* * ■* * • 

Background Research ^ " 

^ ' The program we shall describe in this paper builds from our initial 
research whiciv soughlrto describe the child's developing conceptions of 
individuals, close friendships, and peer group^relations,^ ' * inter- 
related role relations thought to be critical to4;ealthy socjal development 
by bo*th cliniciaos and sociaV developmental istsJ^'^ In order to "tapture" 

'concepts SO' that they can be observed^and analyzed in a form that relates 

> » * ^ ~ 

both to interpersonal experience and* to theoretical developmental structures^ 
a set of substantive issues was specified within -each of these -three role ^ 
relations, issues which are central to the functioning and tl)er«c,f6re to 
the understanding of that relationship domain.' For example, to, study the " 
domain of. friendship, "we isolated issues such as trust, jctilousy, conflict . 



resolution, and intimacy^ Peer group issued .include 'confonnity-,' cohesive- 
ness, and leadership, As'^^rresult of extensive interviewing, we have 
defined five deveVopmen^al stages for each of 17^specific issue«^ (see 
Table 1 for a synopsis of issues, Table 2 for a synopsis of stages). This 
descripti've map was developed using traditional cl inicaT-de^lopmcfrtal 
interview tcchliiques with ^bout 200 subjects af both sexes and ranging. in 
age from 3 to 4^, firstly using hypothetical dilennias and th^'pn by inter- , 
viewing subjects directly about. their own interpersonal experiences. 'Evidence 
/rom a recent longitudinal follow-up of 75 of these subjects lends support 
to the sequerttial nature of. the descffiptive levels. ^^ Using'this interview 
■procedure in a study comparing children with interpersonal problems and 
normal children, we found thart as-"a"group the children clinically catjgoriz-ei 
^^s interpersonal ly distupfted performed at lov.^er levels on our int.prvTpw prn- 
_ cedu-res than did a s^p^e of better adjusted peers^ matched case-by-case on* 
variables such a^ge, race,_-sex, socioeconomfc status, and psychometric 
I.Q> 

V^also found, however, that the clinic group "and its match djd not 
•dfffe/^significrantly on- the highest developmental level of inTerpersona.1 
r^saning verbalized. in an intervicwJ^ In otl^er words, clinic children 
were c'apa^e of expressing reasoning at comparably high levels_, but tended ^ 
not to express their highest levels of reasoning as consistently^ across all ' 
)7 issues as did the matched sample. We are 'now studying whether this same 
phenomenon is observable in natufal situations and whether there arc'fluctu- 
ations in 'the reasoning of disturbdd chi Idren which might help us to undcr- 
stahd the theoretical question of tfvj stability as well as tlleipractlcal 
question of the use children make of soci-al conceptions. The first step towni-d 



the study of^ these questions is to see if the develop;|,ei(it,al descriptive 
levels derived from reflective interviews can ^be used to analyze social 
reasoning-in-action: when children are negotiating decisions and resolving 
• conflicts which have real life consequences. To study this problem, we 
, have taken our relatively detailed developrr,ental descriptions of interr 
, personal issues, incorporated' issi/es^ studie.d brother developmental i'sts 
mentioned previ^ously, ^nd ha.ve begun to use them as' art observational so'cial- 
.'Cognitive/'developxGntal coding scheJn^for the analysis of peer group dis- 
< .cussion in natural psychoeducational and social group settings. Using' 
this coding schexe, we hope to gain a better understanding of the range and 
consistency of 'le,vels of expressed^ocial reasoning that both "normal" and 
"disturbed" children use in natural group situations. For the present, one" 

such sett i no to Whirh wo havn prr-occ Tc a r1-?«-;r- r-^U^^T ,.Z4.uz'^ xu - i j . 

W «.«.r«.S..WW (w V4 ^lllllW «>W»>OkJI •«l(.lltll ItH- tJlltlllt^ 

, " Baker Guidance'^Center. 

• ' • ^ \j ' _ ^ ^ " 

•<i The Clinical Setting:. A Structured Social deve lopmental Environment 

— — ; • . ,• 

The Itanville School provides an educational at^d psychological treat- 
ment program for learning and emotionally disa^ed children from ages 7 to 
15.. A major difficulty for these children, and a com:non referral complaint, 
is disturbancejfin interpersonal relationships, particularly peer rolationshi 
In order to help those children develop more adequate social sVrtls, as v(e.ll 
as to enable us to study social reasoning-in-*ction,.\Ve have been developing 
^ anJ using previously developed Ti'sycho logical an|*ducatilrial programs which 
stress t hp importance of interpersonal awarene^lpd of peer relations in 
class and group activities, in sports, and at recess. These programs rely - 
in part on a strUctuK-cd program in wdich the staff encourages the children 
to provide support and feedback to each other within the inmodiate context 



ofHheir'peer group (peer sociotherapy). - Structured programs, are designed 
to help Children help each other with such issues as cooperation* trust, * 
conflict resolution, leadership, and conformity, the s'^nse" issues' on which 
we have* taken developmental citings (refer to Table 1). 

An integral part of this program is a strong basic research effort. 
Our primary research concern is -not simply an outcome evaluatfon of this ( 
program,^ but -rather a formative process observation of the social inter- • / 

'actions and sociaVreasoning children use .during the various structurec^, ^ 
social-educational aspects of the program". .■ ^ . - ^ 

We have made use of four school activities- which explicitly encourage 
the children to reason about social or interpsrsgnal issues of importance 
to them. The first activity is a weekly interpersonal problem-solving 
session that takes^place within the classroom itself, niiring thp^R 30 to ' 
60 minyte sessions, the children work cooperatively to plan class activities 

. and discuss problems between o'r among chiWren or between a child and a ' " 
teacher. At the end of each week the children evaluate their class performance, 
using the interpersonal issues we have described developm.entally, such as class 
cooperation, conflict 'resolution," and decision-making, as aspects of class 
functioning to be critically examined.^ • < ■ 

Weekly activity groups- provide a second observation opportunity. ^ 
Mcmbers of the class (class ]size is -small, '6 to 8 childreji) pTan w4th counse.lors 
ff-senes of weekly fieVd trips and activities, su^h as cross-country skiing, • 
towling, and historical site visits. Once again, the emphasis is on peer 

, plan/iing and decision-making"! When conflicts ari-se, they are- taken up by 

/the group or discussed dur'fng the class meeting times.. After joach activity 
the children discuss how well things went and what could have been done to 



iinpro\{e the planning or social interaction?' of the members. 

' '•■ 

'. A third oppiTrtuni ty for observation ^nd analysis, which is not 

formally planned, occurs- during what Redl and Winema.n have called Life -Space 

Crisis -interviewing. At tim'es during, the' course pf the school day, * 

children fipd tlTeir reipanses to a perceived frustration or injustice "so ', 

overwhel-mTng that even class discission is not a powerfiil enough support ' 

system te help the participant(s) sort -oulT' the facts and feelings. .At these* 

times, the children are allo-.;ed to go to. a private "tine out" section of the 

"schoQl , whpre th^y can regain composure and c-ontrol . Here they have the 

opportunity to discuss with a'trlisted school counselor, one whd* ideally is 

cognizant, of devel Cpmental level's', .their personal interpretation of the. 

nature pf the conflict, its cause, its course, and some. alternative resolutions 

Finally J obs^rv'^^tT^ns a^e disc ^^A^ durino soci^\ ^t'"'*'i^«; rnv-v-onf 

events discussion ^periods , where children's discussions 'include broader 

societa-l, moral, and social conventional issu^.* Th? work of ^jurth^^Turlel 

and KohTberg is particularly relevant here. * 

■ / X 

ThesQ activities allow us to observe socia> reasoning-' 

generate hypotheses ?bout children think about their actuaft inteV|)orsonal 

.problems, and -to see how they apply their interpersonal and sicio-mqral 

reasoning to resolve school and peer relat.ed issues and* probycins or to make 

plans which have foreseeable consequences, for each child. 

^ By tape-recording and transcribing these v^irious meetings througliout 

the schooVyear, recordings .which are made with the children's knowledge 

and permission^ we are beginning to'compilc a substantial data base, 'Our' 

plan is to continue in the^e cldssjcs to tape-record and keep Vogs of the 

• f \ 

group discussions and social infractions in both'classroom and activity 



n^action, to 



groups of the same children over a two-year' 'longitudinal period. 'We^are 



also gathering d»ta on the level of interpersonal, reasoning in , reflective 
interviewing four time's during the' two years. " 

We'are interested in , the type of issues the^children focus on\s 
we|l a^ the developmental maturity of their reasoning abeut.the issues. In^ 
addition, we are. able to observe fluctuations in expressed! jea^oning levels 
over 'time and across r.ecurring situations or unique incidents'' and to develop, 
testable, hyp6theses about the/possible causes for'such fluctus^ons if ^'hey' , 
ej^is.t. The^e hVp^heses can then be tested on larger and more representative 
gro^s und^ more controlled conditions beginning a sumoiative phase in the ^ 
fbrmativevsuia-nati ve research relationship. ~ - ' 

We. expect these analyses of grpup' discussions and interview data tp 
yield: ' " ' ' ' ^ 

r * * * ' 

:^ 1) a comparison of. childreJi's interpersonal reasoning levels in 

small". grouRS of six to eight at different mean. ages, i.e., in classfes with" 
different mean ages (e.g.' , ages ,10, 12-, 14)". * \ %t 

2) a flow chart of the level of reasoning of individual ^hil;iren, 

♦ * . ^ ' , 

and of the groups as-a whole over a two-year period, which will allow us to . 
generate further hypotheses about the stability or, fl uctuation^f reasoning 
levels over time and about the pace and profile of tjie developme^nt of new 
or higher levels of awareness. ^. - . 

3) a set of formative hypotheseii about .social-situationat or person- 
ality factors which may infTucnc-e reasoning levels during various kinds of 
temporSlly proximate interpersonal situations {i.e.,«oVer several weeks) as 
well-asfepver firrtb (i.p. , .2 years^. - ' . • " 

^) a comparison of levels of reasoning Oo^cflectivo interviews- wi th 
reasoning in natural situations concerning the same issues 



The Case Study Approach - ' • ••*•.•, ' ' ' ,. 

To sumTiarize what we htJy^'ssffjd f^r^, oun exawfnation of s'ocial - 

*'.*'*■"'*' J , ' ' ' * 
cognnive* levels of social. reasbning-in-actipn requires at least two tools. 

The 'first is a' sta'ge-by-social-conceptual -issue chart both brbad'enough and - 
yet detailed enough to be used to looate the sutrstanoe and structure of e^ch^ 
•^roup discussion. The second is an '(ed'ucatiopal ) atmosphere which encoyrages 
children to express scKial reasoning under conditions \lMch can be observed. 
Such environ.T.ents need to be structured .in ways v/htch insure that issues 
comparable to the' ones that have been qbtaured through .cl ihiGal. interviews \ 
are raised and which potentialTy allow these Issues ttrbe Sdfires.sed at the . 
highest Itivel of socjal rea?onTng of which the participants tare capable... 
For example, if y/e want to understand the developrr.snt of leadership in . 
children's groups, \-ie need to provide both a "developniental -descriptive mjipping 
of leadership cpnc'epts and a set of a-ctivities.-which not only stirouUte think- 
ing about leadership, but aVs« provide leadership opportunities. ' • * ' 

With regjtrd to our developmental tools, we have derived fi;ye s'fages 
for the- hierarchical development j)f' leadership cbr.eept's whi^h briefly can 

be described as 'follows' (a more complete description. can»be found in Selman - 

'17 ' 
& JaquQtte^ ): At stage 0, leadership is seen only as physical po\yer over 

others. "'A^ stage 1 the leader is understood to perform a more' definite 

furiction; he/she is seen as the person who is the best at or knows* the nios't^ 

about the- group's activities. Nevertheless ,^at thjs stagb tiie leader is 

assumed abVe to"asserfr his personal will without llierc* being an awareness- in 

^he cf/ild's niiod of the need to coordinate it with the interests of otiibrs. 

A more advanced awareness is- characteristic of stage 2-, alwhi.ch point a 

leader's role is look at as greater roe^iprocal c|>oVdinatioo between leaders 

..." - : . ^ . ^ 



and ftfllowers. The leader^'s function is now seervnove as an arbitrator* who 

'leards "by'being sensitive to others and promoting good relations between 1 

individual; group nenlSers. J^ri aidded awareness at sta'ge S^is the leadership 

function- of. •promotij^g.^'^group-" solid^ritj a:;.d^ .^roup coiir.unitx,-, and'at stags., 

.•4.. leadership .functipns ar)"; ^een 'to "b^ Rial tiole^^nd iJif.fe'rentiated '(e-.g, 

''•••*'' , • '* , ' ~' ° 

'.task •^eadGrv.?oci^l~er.otional leacler). ' The hierarchical rr.otiel as^Cijnfes' that 

' ' ■ " -' « . ■ ,' . , ^ , . • ' * , 

subjects aware of higher let'el co"ncepts-£lc> not abandon' lower le\^ ones 

- • . - ' • ' • ■ . . , - , ." • 

but use them differ-eatialJy. - • 

Educattonapy within our structure we provide 'each child the^ 
opportunity to function- as class leader diiring •the^-nterperson^l.Drobl.eni- 
solving nieetings^.ahd also, provide extra skill tra-lning for the children 
through "leadership seminars" in wliicli 2' or 3 children practice and discus:^ 
with an adult, leaders-hio skills «;iirh a«i rn-i,.mivif-;p« ^ia.v,i.. i . 

arder, and keeping discussions on target. ' . ' ' 

AS quas>-anecdotal examples of how this.sytem works, let us Cake • 

' 1 ■ 

the cases, of John and -J.erry, . both age 12. John is capable of expressina ' 
a;;evel of thinking both in interpersonal and intellectual domains that is . 
normal for his age. His -interpersonaj .reasoning capability wai recently 

.assessed uSider reflective intervie\v>:ondition5' as .being consistently at . 
level '2.across most of the 17 issues in our^ system. -However, under stress, ' 
his real life level af reasoning appear^ to be l9wer. In >n' interview, John 
told ui that a good class .leader "is someone who helps the members cooperate, 
with one another, and who resolves conHicts whe^ group memberAiisagree." ' 

•However, t^ien it was John's turn 'to be a class Icader.'he was terr,ibiy 
frightened peo-ple would laugl^ at him and refusecl.tQ "participate. During-a" 

'Tife-spacc intcrvicv/ foUowihg some regressive behavior, he told 'ii trusted" " 
counselor, "I'm not going* to be tlio class leadcj; because pobody. will' do Vj^U 



1 tell them to do." Vllien the. counselor rasked? "What do "you think a .good 
class lead(f should he like?", John repl ied , '"Someone who everyone else' did ^ 
wha tip wan tod." This -expressed understanding of the leBdership role v.'ould* 
be scored at l-evel 1 „ rather than at his interview level 2. Under^the gun 
-Oohh 'appears \o have lost sight of his understanding of th-e facilitator role 

• that the class "Icad^r^ can. pTay. / v 

• One of the advantages of -a clinical setting for exploratory research' 

.is'that additional infcfiriation. about- chi Idren is available to help us to, 

understand hov/ other, aspects of 'a child's functioning may facilitate or 

* 

interfere with the expression of a child's most mature reasoning. For 
^ample, discussioi;i with John's psychothera[3ist revealed that John does 

• not have, the- usual psychological mechanisms f6r moderating and- ^ing v/iih 
anxiety; J-fhen 'he experic- . 3s stress, anxiety immedietel.v escalates into 
panic, and Jol.n feel's ovji-',.'helmingly vulnerable in a world vzlie^ everyone 
can hurt' him. The function of leadership then becoir.es to keep people from" 
hurting him by making them do everything he says. Children such John 

f , 

may differ/ not so much in their capacity to understanci social and moral 
Issues as in their ability to maintain theic understanding in the face of 
stressful social experiences. . ; 

.Whereas in the- case of John, the position of. class- leader interacted 
vUh* a child's particular anxieties to produce •a downward oscillation in 
v.ir\terpei^sonal reasoning, in the case of another child, Jerry, being c>ass 
' leader stimulated reasoning at a higher' developmental level thafi was indicated 
.from either, his reflective interview level or- from his usual .functional stage 
observed during many dass discussions. We observed that i_r( .the position of 
class leader, Jerry felt himself to be in a position of respect and was able 



to move beyond his^usual poorly verbalized '"one-way" orientation t-o the 

social woiiJd to ^ more reciprocal perspective. This upward fluctuation may. , 

have resuVted from Jerry's feeling that others were listening to him and 

that his thoughts were appreciatec^^despite *his 'difficulty in verbalizing h 
tJfem. ■ ' • . • '-I 

Dyring the tinie we harve used tM^s- combined interview/observation ' ' 
method, we have also. seen children whose expressed hypothetical .reasoning : 
is low (for their .age) and who^e real life reasoning is also lov/. Hy^jo- • ' 
tijptical reasoning for them appe'ars'no set a ceiling fgr real life reasoning. 
This synchrony mayM.'el'l characterise a child with A different problens'' 
than those of suc4^chi^dren as John or Jerry. It may^lso have very dif- 
ferent iirplications for diagnosis and tVeatn'-snt. 

We feel it is itr-portant^o extend this intervievz/observatidn method 
to normal populations. One significant differencq between "normal" tnd- 
"disturbed" ctfildren who" displfl^ge-appropriatL' capabilities in ivbotheticffl 
reasoning may be the- abil ity of the better adjusted chilcFi'en teffWsort'M 
real' life settings at a level more consistent with their hypothc'tical reasoning 
They may more consistently be able to use their best reasdning' as. a tool for 
coping with naturally occurring dilemmas. The (disturbed child, in the face 
of a dilemma and^resultant anxiety^, may not be able to mobilize such tools 
at his/her most- adequate level. 

. As Heinz Werner often pointed out, the study oVpathologic^l behavior 
may tell us something aboutv^ormal processes as well. Observable social 
behavior repVesonts a complex int^rlfction of processes. The closer we get 

to the study of social re5sonin/-i'n-Kction, and to an- undorsitanding of condi- 

8 

tlons for stability or oscillation, the more sources of interference we may 
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. find between best capabilUy and'actual perfomance,^ Sharing 0/ understar^ding 
: in I clinical setting can help .us to ideptify and understand some-of the 
factory wh\ch influence SQcial co^itive performance. John's anxiety was 
pathblogical to' an extreme. U Kin'<iered liiV capacity to function. But 
that pathological- Qxan-.ple. may po'int^'us toward a better understanding the " 

^ possibilities^and'.limtations^of ?6cia^gnitive analysis and of the 
cofilpTexity of .interpersbn'al processes for'everyone. 
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